THE MOISTURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE.           Ill

actually in contact with the instruments, and, from
what we have said about evaporation, it will be seen
that the wind will exercise a very groat influence on
all hygrometrieal observations, and especially on those
of the wet bulb hygrometer.

It is also very probable that the distribution of
vapour is extremely local, depending on the proximity
of free water surfaces to supply it- to the atmosphere;
but in gen oral terms it may be said that the curves of
vapour-pressure over the globe, a,s laid down by Professor
Mohn,1 exhibit a striking concordance in their course
with those of temperature.

The distribution of vapour-pressure in vertical
height has a most important iniluoncc on the condition
of the atmosphere, and about this our knowledge is
very Beauty. In general terms we may say that the
vapour, like the temperature, decreases a.s we ascend,
but the rate of diminution is much more rapid in the
form or case tha.n, in the latter.

Kiimt/ showed that, in September and October 18;J2.,
the vapour-pressuro at Zurich wns (KWO in.; while at
the .Fan 1 horn, at. the height of 8,400 foot above the sea,,
it was only 0*1 <>2 in,; and this proportion was kept up
in the succeeding year, which was a wot one, while
1HJ12 WU,B dry. It has been calculated that one-half the
quantity of vapour in the air is contained in the lowest
(>,000 feet of the atmosphere, and that the amount con-
tained above the level of 20,000 loot is only oiio-tenth
of that at the surface of the ground. In fact, the
vapour in the atmosphere decreases much more rapidly
than would bo the case in an independent vapour
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